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EXETER’S SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL 


At a special town meeting in 
Exeter on Friday, November 24, it 
was voted to accept from Mrs. Alice 
C. G. Hobson of Haverhill, Mass., 
a gift of land for park purposes, in 
memory of her father, the late Gen. 
Stephen H. Gale. Within this park 
will be erected the most beautiful 
memorial to the soldiers of the late 
war which has yet been designed, 
as is indicated by the photograph 
of the model reproduced as the 
frontispiece to this issue of the 
Granite Monthly: 

At the town meeting referred to, 
Judge John E. Young presented the 
report of the town’s special com- 
mittee on soldiers’ memorial, the 
other members of the committee 
being W. Burt Folsom, Rev. James 
W. Bixler and Albertus T. Dudley. 
This report was as follows: 

“The armistice had scarcely been 
proclaimed when the people of Exe- 
ter began to ask how they could 
best show honor to our young citi- 
zens who had toiled and fought and 
suffered in the great war. Local 
pride, as well as our deep sense of 
obligation and gratitude, demand- 
ed that our expression of apprecia- 
tion should not take any common- 
place or stereotyped form. The 
dead could be honored only in 
memory, but that which perpetuat- 
ed the memory should be as worthy 
of preservation as the record of 
patriotic devotion which it com- 
memorated; the survivors should 
be made to feel, while they yet liv- 
ed, that they were the specially fav- 
ored of the community. The pro- 
blem was two-fold. 


“In March, 1919, the town chose 
a committee to consider the ques- 
tion and make recommendations. 
The committee gave a public’ hear- 
ing, which was largely attended and 
in which every shade of opinion and 
suggestion was offered. Some 
favored a general community club 
house, to be erected in the name of 
the soldiers of the world war. 
Others advocated a commemorative 
addition to the library, in which the 
names of the new heroes should 
stand side by side with those of the 
Civil war. Still others held that the 
only form of memorial, permanent 
and, without taint of selfish pur- 
pose, must be a monument in stone 
or bronze. Members of the Legion 
agreed that a club house for their 
own immediate use was what they 
most desired. The hearing, while 
it made clear that provision for 
properly equipped rooms for the 
Legion must be included in the plan 
finally adopted, left doubtful the 
form of memorial that would be 
most satisfactory to the town. 

“At this juncture, through the 
initiative of Judge Henry A. Shute, 
Mr. Daniel Chester French became 
interested in the problems of the 
committee. Inspired by a genuine 
affection for the home of his boy- 
hood, Mr. French offered to design 
and erect a suitable memorial at a 
cost within the means of the town. 
This offer from the first sculptor of 
America, whose work, but for the 
sentiment with which he regarded 
Exeter, would have been far beyond 
our reach, brought the committee 
quickly to a decision. At the an- 
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nual meeting of March, 1920, the 
town voted to remodel the upper 
story of the Town Hall to serve as 
a club for the Legion, and to en- 
gage Mr. French to design and 
erect a memorial to the citizens of 
Exeter who had taken part in the 
world war. New committees were 
elected to carry out this vote. 
“The problem of a site for the 
memorial had now to be faced. 
When the first small model of the 
proposed group was shown to the 
committee, revealing in its minia- 
ture, unfinished form full promise 
of the beauty and distinction which 
should be manifest in the complet- 
ed work; when the committee un- 
derstood that the question was not 
of an ordinary soldiers’ monument, 
but of a work of art that would be- 
come in time as famous and as 
eagerly visited as the Minute Man 
in Concord, or the Shaw Monument 
on Boston Common—the necessity 
for situation and _ surroundings 
worthy of the memorial could not 
be overlooked. For a bronze group 
standing seven feet above its pedes- 
tal ample space must be provided. 
It must not be hedged in by close 
confining walls nor made insignifi- 
cant by humdrum or commercial 
associations; it must not be aban- 
doned to the dust and pollution of 
the street. It should possess 
grounds of its own so laid out as 
to make it the center of a general 
scheme of decoration, with ap- 
proaches and views bearing direct- 
ly upon it at the proper angles. 
All the physical circumstances 
should be made appropriate and 
dignified. To purchase and prepare 
such a site lay beyond the ability 
of the committee, and quite outside 
the intent of the vote of the town. 
“Perplexed in their quest of a 
proper location for the memorial, 
the committee consulted Mrs. Alice 
C. G. Hobson with regard to the 
triangular lot at the corner of Front 


and Linden streets, on which stands 
the old Tilton house. Mrs. Hob- 
son, entering fully and cordially in- 
to the spirit of the need and the op- 
portunity, offered at once to deed 
to the own as a gift in memory of 
her father, the late Gen. Stephen 
H. Gale, the lot in question, clear- 
ed and prepared as a park for the 
reception of the memorial. 

“Such a park, becomingly adorn- 
ed as a site for a monument destin- 
ed to gather fame with the passing 
years, would form a conspicuous 
and beautiful head of a stretch of 
street that contains within its limits 
many of the chief edifices of the 
town. From the historic Square 
and the Swasey pavilion, past the 
county buildings, the churches, the 
old houses, the libraries, the Acad- 
emy quadrangle, through the over- 
arching elms, the visitor would be 
led to the crown of the way, the 
Gale park and the French monu- 
ment. In park and monument the 
town would have a magnificient 
reminder of the devotion of its 
friends, and give beautiful and last- 
ing expression to the honor in which 
it holds its soldier sons. 

“Your committee recommends 
the acceptance by the town of the 
very generous offer of Mrs. Hob- 
son.” 

The report of the committee was 
adopted, the gift accepted in ac- 
cordance with its recommendations 
and a vote of thanks extended to 
Mrs. Hobson for her generosity, all 
this action being unanimous. 

The town of Exeter, which show- 
ed its patriotism, public spirit and 
appreciation by the amount of its 
appropriations for the purposes of a 
memorial, is to be congratulated 
upon the happy combination of cir- 
cumstances which enables it to se- 
cure so beautiful a monument in so 
ideal a location. It will be one of 
New Hampshire’s shrines of great- 
est interest and inspiration. 


























FORTY YEARS A SHAKER 


By Nicholas A. Briggs. 


“Backward, turn backward, O time in your 
flight, 


Make me a child again, just for tonight.” 


I am to portray the inner life of 
the Shakers as experienced by the 
boy of ten years and all the way up 
through youth and manhood to the 
mature age of fifty-three. In all 
the sketches of this interesting 
people frequently appearing in the 
newspapers and magazines their 
homely every day life, their peculiar 
methods and quaint customs have 
never been described. No Shaker 
has ever done it and no one who has 
not been a Shaker could do it. 

[ was very early entrusted with 
official duties, and in the course of 
my life with them filled every of- 
ficial position except that of the 
ministry, and I was proposed for 
this office only a little before I 
withdrew from the society, but I 
was opposed by a few conservative 


leaders because of my known more 


liberal views, and my dissonance in 
this respect finally led to my com- 
plete disconnection from the  So- 
ciety. 

With great reluctance and sorrow 
did I part with these people and the 
home endeared to me by so many 
years of conscientious endeavor, 
my one and only home, and the 
friendships gained by an unselfish 
and devoted life, to seek, in new 
fields and occupations with which I 
was unacquainted and perhaps un- 


fitted by my peculiar training, a 
livelihood during the remainder of 
life. 

While I have often regretted that 
this step was not taken earlier, my 
peculiar position made it practical- 
ly impossible, as it required a 
gradual ripening up of experience 
and judgment to ultimately compel 
this to me most important decision. 
Being thoroughly innoculated with 
the Shaker belief that the Shakers 
possessed the only true gospel, and 
that the whole world was in error 
and on a lower plane; that eventual- 
ly in the long vista of the future all 
must become Shakers; that they 
who begin this angelic life on earth 
would be first in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, a strong mental effort was 
necessary to convince me of the 
very apparent inconsistency of 
such a doctrine, and for quite a 
time I was on a bridge of doubt. 


“There lives more faith in doubt 
Believe me than half the creeds.” 


—Tennyson 


Then again I could but reflect that 
I had been teaching and defending 
these errors. Many others had 
been held to the Society and even 
brought into the Society through 
my effort and influence, and my 
withdrawal would very naturally 
seriously affect them. Here was a 
responsibility of no trifling nature. 
Except for this fact I would un- 


Epitor’s Note:—Mr. Nicholas Briggs, who begins in this number of the Granite 
Monthly to tell the story of a part of his life, has been for some years’a respected 
resident of Concord, with a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. When a boy 
ten years of age he became a member of the Shaker Community at East Canterbury, 
this state, and there remained for four decades, being affectionately known, towards 
the end of his stay there, as “Uncle Nicholas.” His reminiscences give the most ac- 
curate, intimate and interesting account of life among the Shakers which ever has been 
published and the recorded impression made upon him by the Shaken beliefs and 
practices, with his final decision to leave the community, constitute a human docu- 


ment of value. 
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doubtedly have severed my connec- 
ton some years before, and much 
to my personal advantage. 

I saw as plainly as I see it now, 
that Shakerism was a thing of the 
past. It has diminished full more 
slowly than I had expected, but the 
culmination now seems very near. 
There now remains few more than 
two hundred souls in all the few re- 
maining communities as against 
four thousand forty years ago. 

The Society of Shakers is pro- 
bably the most successful com- 
munistic experiment the world has 
ever seen. 

I am not able to give the exact 
number of their members at the 
height of their! prosperity, but | 
think it must have been nearly eight 
thousand of all ages. Seventy 
years ago there were eighteen socie- 
ties, located in New York, Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Ohio and Kentucky. 
These Societies were divided into 
communities termed Families of 
from twenty to nearly two hun- 
dred each. 

There was always a Church 
amily so called because the So- 
ciety Church or “Meeting House” 
was there situatedy in the ‘upper 
part of which the Ministry resided. 
This Family was the Holy of 
Holies, so to speak. No admission 
of adults was ever permitted di- 
rect from the world without into 
this Family. Another Family term- 
ed the Gathering Order was given 
to this purpose. 

After new members had _ really 
become Shakers to the satisfaction 
of the ministry, they might be re- 
ceived into the Church Family, but 
they must relinquish and consecrate 
their property if they were posses- 
sed of any, and over their signature 
agree not to demand compensation 
for any services rendered by them 
to the Society. Members of the 
other Families might retain their 
money, but must give to the said 
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Family the income of such property. 

In the original design no person 
was to be admitted into the Church 
Family who was mentally deficient 
or physically deformed. There was 
usually a second Family, so called, 
into which the less perfect people 
could be received. 

Everyone of all these Families 
were perfectly organized with a full 
equipment of Elders, Deacons and 
Trustees, and were independent of 
each other financially, and bought 
and sold to and from each other in 
the same manner as with the world 
outside. They owned their sepa- 
rate tracts of land, and occupied 
clusters of buildings at convenient 
distances from each other. 

These Societies were grouped in- 
to ten Bishoprics of from one to two 
or more Societies. The head of the 
Bishopric was the Ministry, con- 
sisting always of two of each sex, 
who divided their time between the 
societies under their care. They 
were officers of consultation, and 
made all official appointments in 
union with the officers and mem- 
bers of the Families affected. 

The Ministry was appointed by 
the Ministry of Mt. Lebanon, New 
York, to whom they were at all 
times responsible and whom they 
consulted upon all matters of im- 
portance. All these official orders 
were composed of two of each sex, 
as the Shakers recognized from the 
beginning a perfect equality of the 
sexes. The government was mild- 
ly theocratic and patriarchial. In 
no sense was it democratic. This 
description of the peculiarities of 
the Society will aid the reader to 
understand what follows in this 
article, 

I was ten years old when I went 
to live with the Shakers, my mother 
by the loss of her husband being left 
in straitened circumstances with 
three children, my sister eight years 
old, a baby brother and myself. A 
friend of mother before her mar- 
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riage had some acquaintance with 
the Canterbury Shakers of New 
Hampshire, and he was so favor- 
ably impressed with them that he 
strongly advised mother to visit 


them in view of a possible home 
with them. 
Mother decided to do so and 


one day in the latter part of July, 
1852, we left our home in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and started on 
our journey. Arriving at the lone- 
some railroad station at Canterbury 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were surprised to learn that we 
were yet eight miles from Shaker 
Village. The mail carrier had just 
returned from his daily trip and it 
required the inducement of double 
fares to make another trip for us. 

Our driver was not very friend- 
ly to the Shakers and his conver- 
sation on the way caused mother 
some misgivings and she feared 
she had made a mistake in coming, 
but there was now no alternative 
but to go on. The route from the 
station to Shaker Village traverses 
the town almost its entire length 
from west to east. In a hot July 
day this did not make for our com- 
fort. When within two or three 
miles of Shaker Village as we as- 
cended a hill we caught a glimpse 
of it perched upon a still higher hill 
unrelieved by any shade trees, as at 
that time no such trees were per- 
mitted near the buildings. 

We arrived at the Village tired 
and dusty. Strictly in accordance 
with their custom we should have 
proceeded to the North Family 
where all applicants were supposed 
to be received, but the driver de- 
posited us at the office of the 
Church Family, and one might haz- 
ard a shrewd guess that he was 
quite willing to avoid the addition- 
al half mile drive necessary to land 
us at the other Family. 

Dear, kind and hospitable Mary 
Whitcher received us cordially and 
very soon we were enjoying an ap- 
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petizing supper of most delicious 
real cream toast, not the variety 


made of skim milk thickened with 
flour, but a toast I have never 
known anywhere else, reinforced by 
the nicest apple sauce and most de- 
licious apple pie and cheese. 

After supper, in conversation with 
Sister Mary, mother was told that 
her introduction to the Society 
must be at the North Family to 
which a brother would convey us 
in the morning. 

On leaving the supper table 
David Parker, the senior trustee, 
took me in hand and we romped to- 
gether as two boys. He seemed to 
adopt me at once and I certainly 
became attached to him, and this 
acquaintance ripened to a_ friend- 
ship increasing as the years came 
and went, entailing deep sadness at 
his death fifteen years later. It has 
always been a pleasure to me that 
in his last illness I was chosen to be 
with and assist in caring for him 
until the end. Possibly he may 
have requested this. I hope so. 
He was esteemed as one of the ab- 
lest business men in all the society. 
He was made a consultant by those 
within and without, and was of 
such reputation for ability and hon- 
esty that he was in frequent de- 
mand as referee in disputed cases. 
He was known as “the honest 
Shaker.” 

Mary Whitcher was a fitting com- 
panion for him in the trusteeship. 
Hers was a genial, loving heart 
and she was everybody’s friend, 
ioved dearly at home and esteemed 
by all who came to know her. She 
possessed a rare faculty of bestow- 
ing small gifts and favors so gra- 
ciously as to greatly enhance their 
value in the eyes of their recipient. 

In due time we were shown to 
our room for the night. As this 
room was a fair sample of all the 
dormitories throughout the Society, 
I will at the risk of being tedious, 
give a description of it. It was a 
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large room and in it were two wide 
beds. No bed springs were here. 
There was no such an article in the 
village. Cords were drawn tight- 
ly from side to side and from end 
to end of the bedstead, and upon 
these cords reposed a mattress made 
of corn husks. In winter there 
were feather beds upon these husk 
beds. In summer the sheets were 
of cotton cloth; in winter they were 
of flannel. In those earlier days 
the almost universal rule was two 
persons to each bed. 

At one side of the room and re- 
cessed in the wall was a capacious 
clothes closet, also a case of draw- 
ers with a cupboard on top, reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling. The floor 
was of pine, painted chrome yellow, 
and upon it in front of each of the 
beds was a drawn-in carpet extend- 
ing across the room. Between the 
two windows was a small table 
with a metal whale oil lamp there- 
on, and at the opposite side of the 
room a small wood burning box 
stove with shovel, tongs and hearth 
brush hung in a bracket affixed to 
the wall. Over the table was a 
funnel with a small tin tube lead- 
ing into the chimney to carry off 
the smoke from the oil lamp. 

Across two sides of the room 
were pine boards with wooden pegs 
inserted, upon which to hang gar- 
ments. There were four chairs, 
straight-backed and seated with 
flags or narrow ribbons of cloth. 

Every bed was in the morning 
stripped and the clothes neatly 
folded, two of these chairs to each 
bed, and on Friday of each week the 
beds were not made up until late 
in the day in order to completely 
air the bedding. Every article in 
the room, stove included, was 
manufactured by the Shakers. 

After breakfast next morning, a 
brother came with horse and wagon 
to convey us to the North Family, 
leaving us at the office building. 
Mother and the two eldresses had a 


good long talk together, discussing 
the rules for admission of members, 
the order of government, and re- 
ligious belief, and in conclusion 
they gave her the Society’s publi- 
cations for her to read. Mother 
was invited to mingle freely with 
the sisters and to familiarize her- 
self with the life of the people. 

Meantime | roamed at will over 
the farm, accompanying the breth- 
ren to the hay field and going berry 
picking with the sisters, all of which 
was new and enjoyable to a city 
boy. 

One week passed. Mother had 
conceived a love for the people. 
She saw no objection to their mode 
of life or their faith. She had won 
the confidence of the leaders and 
there seemed no reason why’ she 
should not unite with them. She 
left the office and was ere long 
made assistant nurse in the infirm- 
ary, keeping the baby with her. 

As there were no children in the 
North Family it was proposed to 
mother that sister and I be taken 
into the Church Family where were 
better facilities for the care of chil- 
dren, and where the school was 
located. Mother at first demurred 
at the idea of a separation from her 
children, but being assured that we 
could see each other as often as we 
desired, she consented. The pro- 
mise thus made was faithfully kept. 
No influence to prevent my visiting 
my mother was ever used. Indeed 
my caretaker would without any 
expressed desire on my part very 
frequently send me to see her. 

The second elder of the Church 
Family came to conduct me to my 
new home and to the “Boy’s Shop” 
and introduced me to the caretaker 
and his assistant. All rooms oc- 
cupied by the people except nights 
and Sundays were designated as 
shops. The boys’ shop was one 
large room. On the south side of 
it was a row of small wooden chairs 
of which every boy owned one, and 
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there was only one place to keep it. 
Each boy had his place according 
to his age and I was the eighth or 
ninth from the head. 

We were divided into two class- 
es, the large and the small boys. 
An imaginary line running through 
the center of the room divided these 
classes, and the large boys were 
quite insistent that the other class 
kept on their own side of the shop. 
[ thanked goodness that I was 
classed as a large boy. Each class 
had a capacious clothes press, each 
boy owning a space with wooden 
pins for his clothes and his name 
attached thereto. 

At one end of the room was a 
joiner’s bench, over which was a 
book case with a few books. These 
I read faithfully. I recall the Rollo 
books, Watts on the Mind and 
American Antiquities as some 
them. A large stove and sink with 
running water completed the fur- 
nishings of the room. These de- 
tails will convey some idea of the 
systematic methods of the Shakers. 

One of the first things to be done 
with me was to fit me out in Shak- 
er garb. My own clothes’ were 
good but they were “world’s cloth- 


' es” and must not be worn by the 


Shaker. All Shaker boys must 
dress alike. So I was taken to the 
tailor’s shop to be fitted to uniform 
garments. I was fitted to three 
complete suits, one to be worn only 
during the service on Sunday, one 
for. Sunday wear and evenings, and 
one for working clothes. 

The coat of the meeting suit was 
woolen, in style like that of one 
hundred years ago and of drab 
color. That of the adults was pre- 
cisely the same but likely to be of 
finer texture goods. This was the 
uniform garment worn both sum- 
mer and winter at funerals and 
other occasions demanding uniform 
dress. 

The vest was blue cotton in sum- 
mer, drab woolen in winter. It 
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had flaps as in Revolutionary times. 
The trousers were striped blue and 
white cotton in summer, dark 
brown woolen in winter. A fine 
cotton shirt accompanied this suit 
and was worn only at the service. 
These clothes were kept in a closet 
at the Boys’ House, their living 
room on Sunday. 

The evening suit had a frock 
coat either a butternut drab, or a 
changeable blue and white mixture. 
The winter coat was drab, a take 
down Sunday coat. Vest and 
trousers were the old and worn of 
the Sunday suit. The summer 
work a day suit was a coarse linen 
butcher’s frock, trousers of the 
same material and hand down vest 
of the better suit. In summer the 
every day suit was washed every 
week. 

Finally I was introduced to the 
Sister at the “second house,’ who 
took care of the boys’ clothes and 
acted as nurse when they were sick. 
The very youngest boys were un- 
der the exclusive care of this sister. 

At precisely half past eleven the 
bell on the large dwelling house 
rang and soon the boys began com- 
ing into the shop affording me the 
first acquaintance with my future 
associates. At ten minutes of the 
hour the bell again rang, and then 
the boys must become seated in 
their assigned places and ready for 
dinner. If tardy they must stand 
before the clock as many minutes 
as they were late, and this action 
they took voluntarily and good 
humoredly. During this interval 
before dinner the boys might read 
or talk softly. 

The family dining room seated 
sixty-four people, and so as_ the 
family numbered at least one hun- 
dred and sixty, three sittings were 
necessary to serve them all. The 
children ate at the second sitting, 
therefore they were not called until 
about one half hour later. This 
gave the boys plenty of time in 
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which to exercise their patience. 
At about twenty minutes past the 
hour the first sitting had emerged 
from the dining room, which fact 
was announced by a stroke or two 
of the bell. 

The caretaker now gave the com- 
mand to fall in and the boys form- 
ed in double file according to their 
ages. Every boy had _ his place, 
and keeping step marched to the 
sitting room in the dwelling house. 
All around this room were rows of 
pin boards filled with the long pegs 
upon which hung a_ nice striped 
blue and white napkin for every 
one, old and young, with his name 
neatly marked thereon. 

Soon a little bell rang and the 
boys again formed in ranks and 
proceeded to the dining hall below, 
while the little girls, about the same 
in number as the boys, emerging 
from the sisters waiting room on 
the opposite side of the house, 
marched down a separate stairway. 
The children were in full view of 
each other and I could thus obtain 
a glimpse of my sister at every 
meal time. 

Entering the hall all took their 
regularly assigned places at the 
tables, then, led by one of the 
brethren, all knelt for a moment in 
silent prayer. We will not vouch 
for the devotion of the youngsters 
on these occasions for these were 
moments that tried their souls, and 
- it is quite possible that to these 
hungry boys the temptaton to dis- 
cover what the savory before them 
might be was sometimes more 
powerful than the desire to pray; 
and if here and there an eye was 
opened while they were still on 
bended knee, we will make due al- 
lowance for poor human nature 
rather than doubt the absence of 
piety in the boys. 

There were five long tables, each 
seating three squares of four per- 
sons, and a small table for four 
persons, No covering was on the 
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tables, but the wood was beautiful- 
ly finshed and great care was en- 
joined against marring their 
beauty, 

The first course of food was al- 
ways one large dish in the centre 
of the square from which each one 
helped himself. This was replen- 
ished by a sister waiter who paced 
up and down the tables and who 
always remained until all had fin- 
ished eating. Each square had 
brown bread and one slice each of 
white and graham bread served on 
a wooden plate. The white and 
graham bread was for the purpose 
of clearing the plates, as it was a 
serious breach of propriety to leave 
the plate in a dirty condition, or to 
leave any food upon the plate. A 
blue and white striped quart mug 
of milk supplied the children with 
drink each meal of the day, and 
this was true with the adult mem- 
bers. 

At supper the older ones might 
have “liberty tea” decocted from 
one of our wild plants, and at 
breakfast a coffee made from brown 
bread crust or of Avans root. Real 
tea was not to be had except as a 
medicinal remedy at the infirmary. 
Often at dinner we would _ have 
sweet buttermilk of which I was 
very fond. 

Breakfast was invariably baked 
potatoes and picked up _ codfish, 
with butter gravy. At times we 
had also mince pie hot from the 
oven, all we wanted of it and that 
meant a whole lot. Always we 
had bread and butter with plenty 
of nice sauce, usually apple. Much 
of the time our waiter would pass 
around steamed bread, nice and hot 
and to this, too, I was partial. Sup- 
per usually consisted of good rich 
meat hash with nice juicy ‘apple 
pie with tender crust and fat in- 
sides, with plenty of rich cheese to 
go with it; a quarter of a large pie, 
and more added by the waiter if 
wanted, and it usually was. 
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The menu for dinner differed 
every day in the week. Tuesday 
was always boiled dinner. Prac- 
tically we had meat, fish or eggs 
every week day. Frequently it 
would be fish, egg and potato, a 
very highly prized dish by people 
outside. The eggs might be 
scrambled with rich milk. What- 
ever it was there was no stint in the 
quantity. Fresh fish in a box with 
ice was brought to our door from 
Portsmouth once every week. 

As we had sheep, mutton was 
served through the summer and our 
herd of 40 cows furnished veal in the 
spring, while in the fall two pairs 
of oxen and some cows that had 
done their duty as milk producers 
were fattened and as cold weather 
came on were killed, giving us fresh 
beef through the winter and corn- 
ed beef through the year. Our flock 
of 300 hens gave us a reasonable 
amount of meat of its kind. 

The Shakers formerly kept swine 
and ate their flesh, but just a little 
time before I went there they were 
by an edict supposed to be from Div- 
ine Source, prohibited from eating 
swine’s meat and that naturally ban- 
ished the hog from their domain, 

The Sunday menu was in a class 
by itself. Breakfast was invariably 
boiled rice, served with thick maple 
syrup, also the usual bread and but- 
ter. Dinner was at eleven o'clock 
and consisted of baked beans, 
cold boiled rice and apple pie. 
Supper was at four and the main 
dish was beans prepared with cream. 
One having never eaten beans served 
this way cannot conceive the super- 
lative deliciousness of it. 

Our sisters as cooks were resolved 
into three crews and each crew serv- 
ed a term in the kitchen of four 
weeks. During their term they 
weuld pinch out a little from their 
weekly allowance of sugar and to the 
last Sunday supper of their term 
would serve us to a lovely rich cake, 
or pie sweetened with sugar and lib- 
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erally stuffed with raisins. The pies 
usually were sweetened with molass- 
es. By this means we always knew 
when the changes of cooks occurred. 

I was transferred from the North 
Family to the Church on Saturday 
morning. On Saturday afternoon 
no work was required of the boys. 
Until 3 o’clock their time was spent 
on their little gardens at the “Is- 
land”, an acre of land in one of the 
mill ponds that the boys, assisted by 
their caretaker some two or three 
years previously had redeemed from 
its wildness of rocks and bushes, and 
made it suitable for tillage, also mak- 
ing a road connecting it with the 
main land. This land was set with 
apple trees which served as divid- 
ing lines, and every boy large 
enough to use tools was given a plot 
for his very own to raise thereon any 
thing he desired. 

Some of aesthetic taste raised 
flowers, at least in part, but most of 
them were more practical and went 
in for eatables, tomatoes, melons and 
pop corn. Melons they ate and gave 
to some preferred older brother. The 
pop corn stood by them all winter. 
The Island became one of the places 
of interest to visiting friends from 
other societies and on such occa- 
sions each little farmer stood by his 
piece and received such praise as 
the excellence of his work merited. 
It was surely interesting to note 
the difference in ability and charac- 
ter there displayed. 

Only a few days before my coming 
a boy had been sent away who had 
one of the best pieces on the Island, 
and this piece our caretaker gave to 
me rather to the envy of some other 
boys. But the piece did not suffer 
in my hands and it afforded me great 
pleasure. The next spring two of 
the boys and myself sought and ob- 
tained permission to develop a half 
acre piece of land adjacent to the 
Island. It was veritable wild land, 
replete with rocks and bushes. We 
little fellows worked like beavers in 
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our spare time. We drilled and 
blasted and dug out the rocks, cut 
and twitched out the bushes with 
one or two pair of oxen as we could 
get the use of them, and finally plow- 
ed and planted our land to melons 
and pop corn, raising a good crop of 
both. For fertilizer we gathered the 
droppings of the cows in the pasture. 
We planted apple trees over the 
piece which for many years yielded 
some of the best fruit the farm af- 
forded. 

At three o’clock on Saturday every 
boy must be seated in the row at 
the shop. While they were at din- 
ner the sisters had placed in the wait- 
ing room a bundle of clean clothes 
for each boy and each took his bun- 
dle to the shop and now the boys 
resumed their bundles and marched 
down to the pond for a bath, the 
caretaker accompanying. Having 
in view their moral as well as their 
physical safety the caretakers were 
instructed always to be present on 
these occasions. 

Returning to the shop the every 
day suit was changed to the evening 
suit, the soiled clothes deposited in 
a large basket and it was conveyed 
to the laundry by two of the boys. 
The entire company then repaired 
to the “Boys House”, a large build- 
ing of which one entire floor was 
devoted to their use. On the north 
side were two sleeping rooms used 
for most of the company, the re- 
mainder, chiefly the younger ones, 
slept at the second house. A stove 
in each of these rooms made it pos- 
sible to warm them, but I do not 
remember their ever having been 
used for this purpose, nor do I re- 
member ever being uncomfortable 
from the cold. With bodies sunk 
deeply in the feather beds, with 
wooled sheets and thick quilts our 
young blood was ‘proof against the 
weather. 

I regret to say however that hy- 
gienic precautions were feebly ob- 
served. The windows in the coldest 
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weather tightly closed, with eight 
children in a room of about eighteen 
feet square, certainly does not spell 
for much ventilation. 

It was pretty cold dressing in the 
morning, but then we had few arti- 
cles of dress to contend with. We 
slept in the shirt worn through the 
day ; we wore no drawers nor under- 
shirt ; and little time was necessary 
to slip into trousers, vest and coat. 
Our foot gear often caused us more 
trouble. We wore long legged boots, 
and when on the preceeding day the 
leather became soaked with moist 
snow, we would in the morning find 
our boots frozen so hard we could 
not get into them without much rub- 
bing and pounding. 

The large south room was the 
boys’ Sunday dwelling. There was 
no carpet nor rug upon the floor. A 
large stove in the middle of the room 
gave warmth and near it was a long 
table at which the boys could read 
and write. On the south side of the 
room were small tables attached to 
the walls by hinges for the older 
boys and larger tables at the west 
end for the caretakers. The caretak- 
ers’ clothes. closet was at this end 
while at the east end was the boys’ 
closet. 

On their arrival at the House the 
boys seated themselves in one long 
row in their littke wooden chairs in 
the same order as at the shop. The 
caretaker entered his closet and be- 
ginning with the oldest all in turn 
visited the caretaker for confession, 
this being an important ordinance of 
the Society. When my turn came 
my caretaker very gently explained 
the object of confession, empha- 
sizing the fact that the confession 
was really made to God, and that he 
was only a witness to its honesty. 
He said I should first confess all my 
world’s sins, meaning those commit- 
ted before coming to the Society. 
I was not conscious of having been 
sinful and in effect told him so. He 
did not press me nor annoy me with 
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questions. Did not explain to me 
in what sin consisted, but said if any 
remissness occurred to me I must be 
free to speak of it, and after some 
general counsel dismissed me. 
During all my experience there as 
a boy, youth and young man | re- 
ceived the same kindly consideration 
from my confessors. I was never 
catechised nor made to believe my 
word was doubted. I wish I could 
assert this to have been true in all 
cases, and that the confessors did 
not assume the authority of judges 
instead of witnesses only. It was 
supposed to be the duty of every 
good Shaker, old and young, to re- 
port to the Elders any malfeasance 
on the part of others, and this duty 
was insistently required of the child- 
ren, hence every week there were 
liable to be statements of deviations 
from the straight path by their com- 
panions. The accused boy was re- 
called and invited to make due ad- 
mission of his fault. This was un- 
questionably a check upon the law- 
less and was a powerful aid in good 
government, but was debasing in its 
effect upon their young minds. Ifa 
boy held a grudge against another 
boy this easily could be made a 
means of revenge, and without a 
doubt was so used not infrequently. 
After leaving the confessional the 
boy could leave the row for his own 
assigned place in the room, but must 
abstain from talking until every one 
had been to confession. It was a 
little severe upon the younger ones 
who must sit in silent meditation 
awaiting their turn. A bad feature 
about this business was that warm 
personal friendships were discourag- 
ed and practically tabooed. If two 
boys were supposed to especially 
love one another they were stigma- 
tized as being married which to a 
Shaker was a very reproachful term. 
There was, to be sure, some reason 
for this attitude, as boys thick to- 
gether might influence each other 
in wrong doing, but the baleful ef- 
fect resulting was to destroy the 
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pleasures of companionship, and tat- 
tling assumed the place of conscien- 
tiousness. 

With the brethren, in their treat- 
ment of youth and young men, this 
thing was not made offensive, but 
the young people -of the other sex 
suffered materially from this cause, 
to the extent of great unhappiness 
to many of them, and it was a potent 
source of discontent and eventual 
secession from their home. This 
thing savored strongly of woman’s 
inhumanity to woman. It was an 
element, | might even say, a wea- 
pon, of great power with some of 
the Elders, and sometimes was 
used with mischievous effect. It 
was naturally, a temptation for an 
Eldress to desire the chief love of 
her sisters, especially the younger 
ones, and to be jealous of a develop- 
ment of affection for each other 
lest it might proportionately  di- 
minish the love that might other- 
wise be given to her. 

After supper, which was at 6.30, 
the boys held a religious service un- 
der the direction of their caretaker 
marching and dancing in the same 
way as that of the Family, and con- 
tinuing about one half hour. Soon 
after they all formed in a row, knelt 
for a moment and retired for the 
night. All talking was now forbid- 
den until they knelt again on arising 
in the morning. If this rule was 
broken the boy must kneel again. 
Lhe boys must lie back to back in 
bed and go to sleep with hands 
pressed together near their faces, 
and the caretaker was supposed to 
inspect the rooms to see that this 
was attended to before he retired for 
the night. The caretakers slept at 
the east end of the living room. 

The bell on the “Great House” 
pealed the signal for arising at 4:30 
next morning and some of the boys 
were dressed almost before the last 
sound was heard. Out into their 
row again they pranced, both care- 
takers this time kneeling with 
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them. The herdsman had already 
driven in the forty cows from the 
pasture and the older boys assist- 
ed the brethren in milking them. 
“Old Jewel,” she of the crumpled 
horn, was assigned to me. On 
Sunday the milking was always 
done by the brethren and before 
breakfast in summer time. In win- 
ter they milked after breakfast and 
made their own beds before break- 
fast. 

The children breakfasted at 6:30 
in summer and 7 o’clock in winter, 
the sisters making their beds while 
they were eating, and thereon hangs 
a tale. We were curiously instruc- 
ted as a preventive of daintiness 
to eat a little of every variety of 
food upon the table. 

Now I did not relish that inevi- 
table rice and maple syrup every 
Sunday morning, and fearing to of- 
fend if 1 omitted the rice and be- 
gan first upon the bread and but- 
ter, I chose to forego the breakfast 
altogether, and so with permission 
I remained at the house during the 
morning meal. One of the sisters 
who was there making beds untact- 
fully, possibly jocosely, hinted that 
[I remained there to solicit their 
notice. This imputation I warmly 
resented and left the house, nor did 
I ever thereafter remain in the house 
when they were present, however 
cold it might be. I retained a re- 
sentment against that woman until 
coming into intimate association 
with her in duties I found her to be 
really a kind hearted and motherly 
woman and I came to respect and 
love her. 

An hour of the Sunday forenoon 
was usually given to a drill in the 
various worshipful exercises of the 
people, or in what were termed 
“The Manners,” really, as I came 
to learn, old Scottish dances, very 
quaint and pretty when accurate- 
ly performed, but some of them 
were quite complicated and re- 
quired much practice to render 
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nicely. This formed a interesting 
part of the entertainment for visit- 
ing friends from other societies, 
and those from outside the society. 

Another hour was spent in the 
study of the “Catechism,” of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelations, 
with frequent rehearsals of it to 
our caretaker, our answers to the 
questions being given by the whole 
company in unison. One object of 
this was to prove to strangers that 
the Shakers did really use the 
Bible, as it had been asserted that 
we did not. 

We had to learn also the “Juve- 
nile Guide,’ a Shaker revision of 
Chesterfield, with many changes to 
render it conformable to Shaker 
ideas of propriety, and it covered 
very completely our conduct upon 
all occasions. For our other read- 
ing we had of course the Bible, and 
the voluminous publications of the 
society, as uninteresting to the 
child as can possibly be imagined, 
but every one of which we were 
urged to read. The Almanac was 
the only worldly publication per- 
mitted in this our Sunday home, 
and we boys often wondered why 
this exception was made, and why 
the witty quibs therein were not 
deleted. 

At one o’clock we all assembled 
in our row for “Retiring Time,” a 
half hour of solemn silence and 
meditation, a preparation for 
divine service. Sitting so long im- 
mediately after their hearty meal 
of beans it was small wonder that 
piety succumbed to drowsiness even 
to an occasional nod. When this 
occurred the culprit must rise and 
make a bow, which made him wake- 
ful for that period. 

The hour for service was 1 :30 and 
this was the only occasion of the 
week in which the children met with 
the Family for worship. They 
marched to the “House” in their 
shirt sleeves in summer, with their 
drab coats if in winter, but at the 
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waiting room these must be remov- 
ed, as in the worship no coats were 
ever worn. In the Shaker belief 
the worship of God demanded a 
zeal and activity of body no less 
than soul at least equal to manual 
labor, in which no one would think 
of wearing his coat. 

Entering the Meeting Room, 
keeping step and bowing low as 
they entered, the boys walked on 
tip-toe to the west side of the room 
and formed in a row standing. On 
the opposite side of the room the 
little girls were ranged in the same 
manner in number about the same 
as the boys. The Ministry, two of 
each sex, entered by opposite doors 
bowed and walked to the north side 
of the room and became seated. 
The little bell now rang and the 
Family, each sex by its own door, 
entered, all bowing, and formed in 
ranks, the sexes facing each other; 
but the Ministry remained facing 
the south. 

The service began by singing an 
anthem. Every one, down to the 
youngest child, who could read, had 
a book and was expected to unite 
in the singing, or, if unable to sing, 
to move their lips, repeating the 
words. The singing was in melo- 
dy only. Harmony was excluded 
in worship, possibly from the diff- 
culty of adapting it successfully to 
the entire congregation.  Instru- 
mental music was not permitted, 
being a mechanical aid and detract- 
ing from a symbolism of full con- 
secration of body and soul in wor- 
ship. It was a clinging to the old 
Pilgrim conservatism, as was the 
retention of the antiquated styles 
of clothing and of the yea and nay 
instead of yes and no. But it was 
not alone at religious worship that 
musfcal instruments suffered pro- 
hibition. None of them, not even 
a Jew’s harp, was permitted with- 
in the precincts of the society. 
Sometimes a rude fiddle or drum 
would be made, and a few choice 
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spirits would secretly meet for a 
little musical sweetness, but ere 
long discovery would be made and 
the contraband treasures ruthless- 
ly confiscated. 

After the singing of the anthem 
the senior minister made a few in- 
troductory remarks, and then the 
first elder would say “We will now 
go forth in the Square Order.” This 
was a beautiful evolution when ac- 
curately and gracefully executed, 
and the people devoted many hours 
to its drill to make it as perfect as 
possible; and the children were as- 
siduously instructed in it. 

This form was not in use by the 
other Families, as older people had 
difficulty in acquiring precision in 
it. In public meetings a modified 
form of it, called “Stepping Man- 
ner,’ was used. The people form- 
ed in solid ranks, the sexes on op- 
posite sides of the room, all facing 
the north. A row of singers fac- 
ing them. At the start of a word- 
less tune all advanced three steps, 
brethren with left foot first, sisters 
with right foot; then turning, 
brethren to the right, sisters to the 
left, all moved three steps back- 
ward; turning again and making 
three taps with the feet. This move- 
ment was repeated. Now, again 
three steps forward, and three taps, 
three steps backward without turn- 
ing and three taps more. These 
movements again repeated occupied 
the first half of the tune. Then fol- 
lowed the shuffle which cannot easi- 
ly be described, and then the entire 
operation was repeated. 

Next followed the united sing- 
ing of a short piece and then came 
the “circular march.” A _ band of 
singers of both sexes formed an 
elliptic circle in the centre of the 
room. Around this circle was an- 
other one of the youth and child- 
dren, and outside of these a double 
circle of the older members. In 
marching, the inner circle moved 
to the right around the singers, the 
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outer circle to the left around the 
room. Some of the marchers were 
very slow, others quick to double 
quick in movement. The exercises 
was varied by a “slow song” in 
which all were facing the centre of 
the room and all singing. 

On the last march, at a time when 
all were in a convenient position, 
the elder gave a signal by a stamp 
of the foot and the sexes passed to 
their respective sides of the room, 
formed in elliptic circles and con- 
tinued marching. Just now the 
elder would usually call for a “quick 
song.” This meant a dance, and 
was the only form of worship thus 
designated by the Shakers. There 
was no method in this form and 
never any drill for it. To the 
‘stranger not in sympathy with the 
devotional spirit of the worshipers 
it might excite derision and did so 
when performed before strangers 
at our public meetings; yet it was 
really the most devotional of any 
part cf the worship. It was ex- 
pressive of zeal and spiritual activi- 
ty. It was fraught with manifes- 
tations of love for each other and 
most earnest desire for truest spirit- 
ual development, and the entire as- 
sembly was pervaded with a depth 
of fervor impossible to adequately 
portray. 

Differing as I now do from many 
of their ideas and the beliefs to 
which I once held, | must concede 
to them the deepest sincerity, and in 
these devotional services the most 
exquisite — spiritual refinement. 
Howbeit, a more independent and 
intelligent conception of obvious 
facts, forces me to the inevitable 
conclusion that much of its power 
consisted of a high degree of un- 
conscious hypnotism produced by 
the intense concentration of a multi- 
tude of minds, aided by somewhat 
intense physical activity. This 
was practically admitted at a later 
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date when the society relinquished 
all this exercise in their worship, 
and with no pretense of being guid- 
ed by Divine influence in so doing. 

I vould greatly rejoice to believe 
it possible to ascribe the various 
phenomena of those occasions to 
some reaching down from _ the 
spheres above, the whirling, the 
messages from departed friends, the 
improvisation of song, some most 
marvelous. Most deeply did my 
young mind enjoy it all, and when 
| came to doubt it the most tender 
part of my life was cruelly bruised. 
But gradually | was compelled to 
see that this faith was largely the 
offspring of desire. Because we so 
earnestly wanted these things to 
be, we made ourselves believe them, 
but long ago I ceased to trust un- 
reasoningly to faith. 

One demonstrated fact is worth 
a thousand visionary fancies. Give 
me facts even at the death of fond- 
est dreams, or most. cherished 
hopes. This may seem rather dan- 
gerously skeptical, but it is honesty. 

There is no question about the 
sincerity of the Shakers of long 
ago. ‘Lhere can be no doubt as to 
the honesty of their lives. In their 
relations of the sexes they were ab- 
solutely clean and wholesome, in 
every way true to their profession. 
In thus according full tribute to 
their many virtues I can consist- 
ently assume the right to criticise 
their defects. 

These meetings continued from 
one to two hours, depending upon 
the interest and enthusiasm main- 
tained, the leading elder deciding. 
In those earlier days there was very 
little speaking except by the minis- 
try and elders, but a more general 
participation in that part of the ser- 
vice was encouraged until it became 
universal and ocdupied a large part 
of the service. | 

(To be Continued.) 














THREE OLD LOVE LETTERS 


By Wm M. Stuart. 


The rambling old house where 
we live has been in continuous pos- 
session of the family for over two 
hundred years. Portions have been 
rebuilt and others added, but much 
of the original structure stands in 
about the same condition as when 
it was built by old Roger Boynton 
in 1690. Constructed of imported 
Holland brick and snugly ensconc- 
ed in a thick grove of cedars, it has 
withstood the assaults of time well. 

It is full of relics and mementoes 
of by-gone days and the garret 
contains enough heirlooms to stock 
a museum. 

On rainy days it was my delight 
as a boy to climb to this storehouse 
of old memories and there delve, dig 
and explore. 

This penchant has never left me. 
It was only last week that I dis- 
covered a small, brass-bound box 
which proved to be unlocked. Lift- 
ing the cover, I found it empty ex- 
cept for a peculiar brass object, 
composed of small sheets of metal, 
and a package of three old letters 
tied with a faded blue ribbon. Up- 
on closer inspection, I concluded 
that the brass object was an officer’s 
epaulet of a vanished pattern. 

I turned my attention to the let- 
ters. They had no envelopes but 
had been closed and sealed in a pe- 
culiar manner by folding the sheets 
upon which the messages were 
written. 

I opened one and read. Growing 
interested, I failed to note the flight 
of time. “Here,” said I, “is a 
story.” True, the theme was old— 
old as the story of Cain’s expedi- 
tion to the land of Nod—but withal 
as new as the romance of Susie 
Burke, the kitchen maid, who last 
week eloped with the hired man, 
but recently returned from France. 

The first letter was addressed to 


Mr. Hugh Boynton, The ‘Cedars, 
Albany County, N. Y. The date 
was October 22, 1813. The writing 
was in a lady’s hand, the charac- 
ters being as smooth and even as 
copper plate. 

How stilted they were in those 
days. What high-sounding phrases. 
What erratic spelling. But as I 
read further, I asked myself: “Did 
they love more deeply a century 
ago? Did they remember better? 
Were the men more _ honorable, 
chivalrous and brave?” 

I shall take the reader into my 
confidence but leave the answer to 
him—or her. I have changed noth- 
ing but the spelling of a few words 
and the capitalization of many. 
The letter writers of a century ago 
had an odd habit of capitalizing the 
verb and beginning the proper 
nouns with small letters. I have 
not even enclosed the letters in 
quotations marks. 

Read as I did and thrill as I did 
if you are old fashioned enough to 
believe in the passion that flourish- 
ed in the days when a man loved 
but one woman and the divorce evil 
was unknown; if not, just turn the 
pages of the magazine and look for 
something more to your taste. 

Be warned, this is not a story of 
a beautiful and childless society 
woman who fell in love with her 
husband’s best friend—or his chauf- 
feur. 

My dear and respected friend Hugh: 

Your letter of yesterday was 
brought safely to my hands by old 
Cato and I have delayed until today 
to answer, as I wished to spend 
the night thinking over what I 
should say. 

Cato was very insistent on an im- 
mediate reply and pleaded: “Mas- 
sa, Hugh was trampin’ up and down 
and he say, ‘Cato, damn you, bring 
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me a letter from Miss Peggy tonight 
or I wring yo neck’; so Miss Peggy 
you has sho got to write to Massa 
Hugh now or he will explufercate.” 

1 hope you did not wring his 
neck, for he is a faithful old slave. 
I shall set down in order the rea- 
sons for my former letter in which 
I desired that our engagement be 
broken. 

I wrote rather than waited to see 
you because it was easier that way. 
I quailed at the thought of meeting 
your fierce eyes. You know you 
have a very bad temper, Hugh. 

One reason for my breaking with 
you was undoubtedly because I am 
stubborn by nature, and the thought 
that our respective parents had des- 
tined us to marry enraged me. I 
wish to be courted rather than be 
claimed as a bit of property that 
passes in a deal. 

I have also thought that you were 
not a stranger to this mood either 
and that—in short—you did _ not 
love me enough. It is my belief 
that a maid will love a man if only 
he love her enough. His is the 
more active passion and hers does 
but respond to his, be it never so 
ardent. 

Then again I am a little jealous. 
You will think this a bit inconsis- 
tent, perhaps, but you know that 
is a prerogative of my sex. One 
night, not so very long ago, I 
glimpsed a miniature of a beautiful 
young lady in your watch case and 
you failed to gratify my curiosity 
by explaining. It was _ probably 
one of your old flames of Columbia 
college days. 

And now, Hugh, I come to the 
greatest reason why I cannot marry 
you. In this day of national peril, 
when we are in danger of losing 
the independence your father and 
mine helped to win at Saratoga and 
Yorktown, you stay meekly at home 
hunting, fishing, gaming and drink- 
ing, with apparently never a thought 
of your bleeding country. 
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I cannot doubt your courage— 
men talk yet of your wonderful 
fight with the giant wolf two win- 
ters agone—it must, therefore, be 
just plain indifference. Indiffer- 
ence, even while your state is. being 
invaded! This, in my opinion, is 
worse than cowardice; for a coward 
can, if he be patriotic enough, con- 
quer his weakness and finally make 
a great end. And you are the son 
of old Colonel Boynton who was 
with Washington at Valley Forge! 

Your gambling I could forgive, 
your drinking I could tolerate, your 
laziness overlook—for you are rich | 
and do not need to work—perhaps 
your somewhat languid love I could 
learn to reciprocate; but one who 
does not place love of country 
above all else cannot hope to wed 
with Peggy Livingstone. 

And now, dear old friend, if I 
have hurt you I am sorry but I can- 
not change one word, for all I have 
said is true. I am blunt by nature, 
even as my old father is. And 
would you not rather have me thus? 

Believe me, I am with great es- 
teem, ' 

Your old playmate, 


Peggy Livingstone. 


The next letter was addressed to 
her who had signed the previous 
one. The writing was in a bold, 
masculine hand, yet the characters 
indicated that he who held the pen 
was either old or weak. It was 
dated August 8, 1814, and was writ- 
ten at Fort Erie, Upper Canada. 
My old-time sweetheart, Peggy: 

It seems ages since I last heard 
directly from you by the medium 
of that letter in which you so frank- 
ly informed me of my sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Although 
that was considerably less than a 
year ago, I believe I have chang- 
ed mightily since then. Certainly 
my condition jis vastly different 
then it was a year ago. 

Because of circumstances which 
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will later appear I now feel priv- 
ileged to make some explanations 
that I was too proud to make at 
that time. I wonder if my condi- 
tion would have been different had 
I done so. 

I received your letter just as I 
was setting out to ride the bounds 
and I took it along with me. I 
have it yet. I had always liked to 
ride the bounds but on this day, af- 
ter reading your letter, I took no 
pleasure in my task. In the morn- 
ing I had thought the wood beauti- 
ful with its dress of scarlet, gold 
and brown. The sky too was blue 
and clear of clouds and the stillness 
in the forest was almost oppressive. 
The air seemed charged with some- 
thing that filled me with longing— 
a delightful yet withal a bitter long- 
ing after something I could not at- 
tain. I now knew, or thought I 
knew, what that longing was. 

I suppose we never realize how 
much we want a thing until it is 
beyond our reach. 

As I rode along my way the for- 
est seemed to grow dark and for- 
bidding, yet the sun still shone in a 
cloudless sky. The plump of my 
horse’s hoofs in the soft mold had 
a most mournful sound—like clods 
of earth falling on a coffin. I had 
not until then realized how much 
you were to me. I had always tak- 
en you for granted. Now I could 
not even hope—for I knew your 
stubborn breed. 

A rabbit darted from a coppice 
and frightened my horse so that 
he shied suddenly and nearly un- 
seated me. A rage seized me. 
“Napoleon, you damned _ scound- 
rel!” I cried as I lashed him. 

Then I remembered your words: 
“You know you have a very bad 
temper, Hugh.” But those were 
not the words that cut me, little 
playmate; it was the last part of 
your message. To have a temper 
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is nothing to be ashamed of. Most 
men with any force of character 
have that. 

But to have you think that I was 
indifferent to my country’s wel- 
fare—aye, there was the rub. Why, 
ever since the war began I had been 
wild to go, and would have gone 
too only for father. He knew what 
was in my mind, so one day he call- 
ed me to his bedside. 

“T have only a little while longer 
to stay, Hugh,” he said. “Bide with 
me lad till I pass over, then go to 
the war and do your duty as your 
family has always done it. Nay, 
lad, I will be gone long before the 
struggle is over. Bide a while 
with your old father, Hugh.” 

And so I stayed—could I do else? 
To smother my impatience, I sup- 
pose I did indulge in drinking and 
gaming to excess. No need to 
deny it. 

Another thing to explain? Oh 
yes—the miniature. That was a 
small reproduction of a painting of 
my mother done by Trumbull when 
she was twenty; the year of her 
marriage. I never thought to ex- 
plain. I did not know you had ob- 
served it. Never did I have a flame 
while at college, nor have I ever 
loved other than you. 

And so at last, just before the 
snow fell, father died and was buri- 
ed with his fathers. Through 
family influence I secured my com- 
mission, joined the army of Gener- 
al Jacob Brown at Black Rock and 
was assigned to the 2lst regiment 
in time to participate in the invasion 
of the peninsula. 

I will not tell you of how we 
whipped the British at Chippewa— 
of that you have read—nor of our 
various marchings and _ counter- 
marchings. But I cannot refrain 
from saying that we have an ab- 
solutely unbeatable army here. No 
better ever marched forth to battle. 
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Its motto seems to be: “When in 
doubt, attack!” But I must on to 
the end of my story. 

On July 25, General Brown des- 
patched the first brigade command- 
ed by “Old Fuss and Feathers” 
(General Scott) to make a demon- 
stration toward the British position 
at the falls in order to deter them 
from making a raid on our stores on 
the American side of the river. 

The brigade, 1300 strong, left our 
camp,on Chippewa Creek about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. As 
the long gray column, with drums 
beating and colors flying, passed 
down the dusty road, which led 
away through green fields and 
patches of wood, a rainbow played 
over it, one end seeming to rest in 
the Niagara River. 

About an hour passed and then 
a most tremendous cannonade broke 
out beyond a point where the col- 
umn had vanished. Instantly Gen- 
eral Brown ordered the second 
brigade to advance to support our 
comrades. We had proceeded but 
a little way when a horseman burst 
from the wood ahead and dashed 
up to the General. 

“General Scott is engaged with 
the enemy twice his number and is 
in danger of being cut off. Rein- 
forcements are needed instantly,” 
the messenger said. 

Double quick time was _ ordered 
and our brigade advanced rapidly 
and in perfect order. The oblique 
rays of the July sun beat down 
fiercely and our brave regulars 
panted under their burdens of heavy 
knapsacks and equipment. For 
about two miles the killing pace 
was kept up, the roar of the battle 
sounding plainer each second. 

We passed through a piece of 
wood and a picture at once inspir- 
ing, thrilling and horrible burst on 
our sight. 

In a field which lay just below 
a hill to the north, about one-half 
of our heroic first brigade lay dead 
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or wounded. The remnants of-the 
three infantry regiments had been 
consolidated into one battalion 
which’ was about to make another 
charge as our column came up. 

It was now about half past eight 
and growing dark. From the right 
the roar of the mighty Niagara 
came to our ears during the inter- 
vals between volley firing. 

On the hill in front a long line 
of heavy cannon—nine in all—mark- 
ed the center of the British position. 
Both on the hill and the flanks red 
uniforms gleamed thickly through 
thé gathering ‘gloom. The enemy 
outnumbered our first brigade at 
least two to one and hearty English 
cheers indicated the arrival of re- 
inforcements simultaneous with our 
own advent. 

General Ripley, who command- 
ed our brigade, turned to my col- 
onel—Miller of New Hampshire— 
and said: “Colonel, that battery on 
the hill is the key to the enemy’s 
position. If we capture that, the 
day is our own. If we fail, our 
army will be cut to pieces. Do 
you think you can take it?” 

Miller saluted and - answered 
quietly: “I'll try, sir.” 

He formed the regiment into a 
long double line. The men came 
to “support arms.” On our left 
the 23rd moved into line. 

It had now grown quite dark. 
There was a moon, but rolling 
clouds of smoke almost totally ob- 
scured its feeble light. ) 

On the hill the position of the 
British battery could be made out 
by the flaming torches carried by 
the gunners. Our regiment stood 
like two lines of statues. The 
white cross-belts of the men gleam- 
ed through the darkness. 

There was an interval when an 
almost complete silence reigned, 
then our colonel wheeled his horse, 
raised his sword and cried: “Men 
of the 2l1st., forward!” 

Our lines moved forward with as 
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perfect discipline 
parade. 

On the hill a hoarse voice shout- 
ed something. Instantly the gloom 
was dispelled by flashes of the 
enemy’s artillery. Then the red 
infantry opened with volley firing. 
Grape and canister, solid shot and 
musket balls hurtled through our 
lines. Men pitched forward on every 
side. I could hear bones snap as the 
shot struck the bodies. The men 
neither halted nor hesitated, but 
with grim faces pressed steadily on 
up the hill. 

As for myself I never expected to 
reach the top, but I did not seem to 
fear. One thought was uppermost 
in my mind: “I wonder if she will 
believe that I really dared.” 

We neared the top of the hill and 
could see the cannoniers working 
furiously at the guns. They looked 
like smiths at their forges. We 
could not see the infantry but we 
knew it was there. 

But a few yards separated us 
from the guns when we _ received 
orders to fire. A flash burst from 
our line and by the glare we saw a 
heavy line of infantry with leveled 
muskets behind the artillery. 

We swept over the guns and 
bayonetted the few surviving gun- 
ners. The cannons were turned 
around and opened upon the infan- 
try which stood but a few minutes 
and then vanished into the dark- 
ness. The British center was 
broken and his guns were our own! 

Our men feverishly emptied their 
canteens and rested on their arms. 
They said little but showed pride. 
They had defeated Wellington’s 
veterans in their chosen position. 

“Let the men rest in line of bat- 
tle. The enemy will attack pres- 
ently,” said General Ripley. “The 
Johnnie Bulls won’t give up their 
guns without another struggle.” 

I was surprised to find myself yet 
alive. Several balls had penetrat- 
ed my clothes but I was untouched, 


as though on 
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I had had a premonition that I 
should not survive the fight. But 
the battle was not yet over. “The 


ides of March were come but not 
gone.” 


The fitful moonlight broke 
through a rift in the smoke cloud 
and partially lit up the field of bat- 
tle. As you know, Peggy, moon- 
light always made me feel romantic. 


“How many scenes like this,” I 
speculated, “has that old moon 
looked upon. For thousands _ of 
years, by day and by night, men 
have been engaged in killing other 
men while the women at home have 
urged them on. Why is it so? 
These men we are fighting tonight 
are men of our own race. Why do 
we hate them and they hate us?” 


And then I thought: “Was ever 
a young soldier about to die in like 
condition unto myself? Here I 
am, where I longed to be, thinking 
of the only girl I ever loved, while © 
she is at home despising me because 
she thought it was but her words 
of scorn which sent me forth to 
battle for country. Well, tomor- 
row it won’t matter. I shalf be 
buried here in a foreign land and 
she will forget, just as countless 
other girls have forgotten, countless 
other and better men since war be- 
came a national pastime.” 

The moon seemed to fascinate 
me. I stared at it while a most 
peculiar sensation, vision, thought 
or whatever you may call it, crept 
into my mind. Possibly the bat- 
tle fever and some _half-forgotten 
memory of a lecture on reincarna- 
tion, heard while at college, were 
responsible for it. 

It seemed to me that I had loved 
and lost you before—I mean in an- 
other period of existence. It seem- 
that thousands of years ago I was 
a junior officer in the army of the 
king of Assyria, and you were a 
lady of high degree. I loved you 
and at first you seemed to recipro- 
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cate my passion, but finally you 
got to despise me—for what I 
know not now. In a fierce battle 
with the Medes I was wounded un- 
to death. You hastened to my side 
and poured endearing words into 
my ears. Yes you said, “I love 
you,” as you knelt beside me. But 
I died—aye, 1 died and so lost you. 

From my trance I was roused by 
a sound as of an approaching host 
which came from the darkness at 
the foot of the hill whence our foe 
had vanished. 

“Do not fire until their discharge 
illuminates their line of battle,” or- 
dered our General. Steadily the 
sound of marching feet approached. 
Gruff voices sounded, giving words 
of command. Click of steel and 
rasp of leather, but nothing could 
we see. The moon had once more 
hid its face as if afraid to look up- 
on what must soon transpire. 

A gush of flame and a stunning 
roar dispelled the darkness and 
shattered the silence. So close it 
was that we felt the rush of hot 
air. Bits of wadding hit our men 
in their faces, but most of the bullets 
went over their heads. 

The discharge’ that burst from 
our line was far more effective as 
groans and hasty commands prov- 
ed. For about twenty minutes 
volleys flashed from the opposing 
lines only a few yards apart. Our 
men fired by section, platoon and 
company. So continuous and con- 
stant was the firing that when the 
smoke lifted or was blown aside 
by the breeze, the enemy’s_ red 
line and our own gray one stood 
out in bold relief against the sur- 
rounding darkness. 

I marked the flushed and scowl- 
disfigured face of one of the foe- 
men. His bulging left eye gleam- 
ed with passion; his right was hid- 
den in the shadow cast by the 
raised hammer of his musket. He 
was so near I could have tossed my 
chapeau and hit him. I seemed to 
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look directly down his musket-bar- 
red. The hole was black and ap- 
parently of enormous size, while the 
circle of steel around it gleamed 
like silver in the glare of the ever- 
flashing musketry. I leveled my 
pistol and fired; he dropped like an 
axed bull. 

They could not stand our fire and 
vanished once more, but a long 
line of twisted figures marked 
where their line had stood. 

“Well done men. I guess they 
now understand they are not fight- 
ing the Monsooers,’ boomed the 
voice of General Ripley. 

Another silence while the men 
wiped their foreheads and prayed 
for water. There were no springs 
on the hill. 

Again an advance from out the 
darkness. Once more the close- 
range murder with artillery added 
to help the slaughter. Almost 
muzzle to muzzle the cannon stood 
so that the discharge from a piece 
drove flecks of burned powder in- 
to the faces of the opposite artillery- 
men. 

“When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war.” These men 
were like unto one another. Who 
would first confess defeat? 

Once more they yielded us the 
field. It was now midnight. 

“The next will be the last,” said 
a voice, “and it is like to be the 
worst.” 

He was right. This time they 
received our fire in their teeth and 
rushed on to test the bayonet. Our 
men flinched not from the shock. 
As the lines met, the musketry died 
out and the men fought in nearly 
total darkness. Bayonets grated on 
gun barrels and groans and oaths 
intermingled. Confusion reigned. 
It was a surging, struggling, gasp- 
ing mass. My sword was sunk 
more than once into bodies which 
it met in the darkness. 

Our line absolutely 
budge. 


refused to 
The enemy was, therefore, 
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forced to do so. This time, with 
few exceptions, they fled pell mell. 

Just before it left the brink of 
the hill, one well-managed platoon 
turned and fired a farewell volley. 

Stabbing pains darted through 
my body, a glare of light greater 
than that from a volley of musket- 
ry burned out my senses, but, even 
as I lapsed into unconsciousness, I 
heard the hearty Yankee cheer 
which told me that Lundy’s Lane, 
the reddest field of our history, had 
been won. 

And now, dear girl, I am lying 
here in Fort Erie .to which our 
brave army retired the next day 
after the battle. 

I can hear the roar of the besieg- 
ing artillery and the bursting of 
shells. The British will never be 
able to carry the place. We shall 
soon receive reinforcements and 
then our General—Gaines now, for 
Brown, Scott and Ripley are 
wotinded—will attack. 

[ have been three days writing 
this letter. Two surgeons were 
just here and they say I can not re- 
cover. I could have survived the 
shoulder wound, they say, but the 
one through the right lung will kill 
me. I do not breath easily and 
they ordered me not to write, but I 
cursed them and ordered another 
sheet of paper. 

It seems that my vision of the 
battlefield is to have a modern ful- 
filment—that is, part of it. You 
have not yet whispered that you 
love me, nor will you ever do so. 
And yet I could pass into the val- 
ley of the Shadow a little easier if 
I knew that you had grown to res- 
pect me. I fought as well as I 
could for the flag of stars, Peggy. 

I am tired now and must stop. 
The General sends despatches to 
Black Rock soon and I shall have 
this letter sent along. 

Farewell, Peggy. Perhaps in the 
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next life—but no, there are no mar- 
riages there. 


Yours in death as in life, 


Captain Hugh Boynton, 
2ist Inf., Army of the U. S. 


The next letter had no date and 
it was very brief, but in it spoke 
the woman who had just made a 
great discovery. The tone was al- 
most incoherent: 


My Lover of All Time: 


Your letter received but one hour 
ago and I am despatching this by 
special messenger. Father and I 
follow as soon as we can make 
ready. 

Hugh, listen to me! You must 
not die—do you hear?—you must 
not! The first part of your vision 
must come true, but not the last. 
If you die I shall follow you to 
Eternity and wed you there. I 
love you, Hugh. My discovery 
must not be too late. Hold on to 
the slender thread of life. I hasten 
to you. I will not let you die. God 
will helps us. Pray. 


Your own through Eternity, 
Peggy. 


There were no 
more letters. Outside the spring 
rain fell. The shingles overhead 
resounded its soft thud. The near- 
by creek roared over the fall at the 
edge of the orchard. The presence 
of early spring was felt everywhere. 
Nature was springing into life 
anew. 

“But did he—could he—live to 
marry her?” I asked aloud. 

Then—“‘How foolish of me_ to 
ask. If Hugh Boynton had not 
lived to wed the maid, Peggy Liv- 
ingstone, how could I, their great- 
grandson, have been here in this old 
garret reading their love letters?” 


That was all. 











AN OLD-FASHIONED SNOW STORM 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


“Anounced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


“Unwarmed by any sunset light 

The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 

And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 

Crossed and recrossed the wingéd snow: 
And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts.” 


“All day had the snow come down, 


—John Greenleaf Whittier 





all day 


As it never came down before ; 
And over the hills, at sunset, lay 
Some two or three feet, or more; 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone; 
The windows blocked and the well-curbs gone; 
The haystack had grown to a mountain lift, 
And the wood-pile looked like a monster drift, 
As it lay by the farmer’s door.” 


Those of us who never leave the 
city, and those of us who dwell, 
every winter, amid perpetual sum- 
mer in the pleasant South, have no 
adequate idea of a real snow storm. 
Within the city, our view is limit- 
ed and confined, and the newly fall- 
en snow is soon removed or trodden 
down under foot. Within the coun- 
try, however, our view is almost 
unbounded, and the snow lies like 
a spotless mantle over vale and 


—Charles Gamage East:nan 


hill, long after it has wholly disap- 
peared from city thoroughfares. 
And although, alike in city and 
country, there is not much else to 
be seen, during a great snow storm, 
other than white flakes whirling 
hither and thither, there is some- 
thing in the peculiar freshness of 
rural air and the surroundings as- 
sociated with a large, comfortable 
farmhouse, which appeals more to 
us than such a storm inacity. Dur- 
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ing an old-fashioned snow storm in 
the country, we hear voices of 
nature unheard in the city. Some- 
how the wind sounds different, and 
the snow flakes seem whiter and 
thicker. We are surrounded by 
real winter, with very little else to 
attract our attention. 

When we retire for rest, not a 
star is to be seen, and a peculiar 
chill in the air indicates the com- 
ing of the Snow-king. When we 
awake, we feel, without raising the 
window-shade, that the Snow-king 
reigns and rages. Our bed-chamb- 
er is unusually cold, and we can al- 
most hear the soft falling of the 
snow. We rise and raise the cur- 
tain. We gaze upon a weird, white 
world. A strange, frozen world of 
whirling snow flakes. Myriads 
and myriads, descending steadily 
or, suddenly, flying hither and 
thither, driven by a gust of wind. 
We stand in silence and admiration, 
looking through the half-encrusted 
window-pane, dreaming perhaps 
once more of far-off days in child- 
hood. Then, after a while, we 
leave the window and our bed- 
room, and amid the warmth of the 
comfortable farmhouse we almost 
forget the great storm which is 
raging out-of-doors. 


All day long that storm con- 
tinues. The night comes very 
early, and, following a bountiful 


supper, the family gathers in front 
of a cheerful hearthstone. A big 
and homelike fireplace, where the 
flames roar frequently a defiance to 
the Snow-king, that is reigning like 
a despotic monarch in the world 
outside. Here, as time passes, the 
family reads or dozes, or discusses 
some national or local topic. Oc- 
casionally, its members hearken to 
gay music, from the piano in the 
corner. Finally, “bed-time” comes, 
and, one by one, the family says 
“sood-night,” until the large room 
is wholly deserted, excepting the 
big dog and the black cat, that lie 
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half-asleep, peacefully side by side, 
basking amid the pleasant warmth 
from ‘the fireplace. The room is 
now in darkness save for the light 
from that fireplace, whose embers 
still glow brightly as the small 
clock on the mantel and the large 
clock in the hallway, the former 
rapidly, the latter slowly, announce 
the hour of midnight. 

Another morning dawns, and the 
great storm is over. Again, King 
Sol shines amid a cloudless sky. 
He shines in a cold, clear, azure 
firmament upon a_ weird, white 
world, upon vale and hill that look 
exactly alike in their spotless 
mantles. Everywhere out-of-door 
there is a dazzling glitter of frozen 
crystals, a brilliant sparkling and 
reflection of solar rays. All is 
snow—snow—snow! No roads, no 
fields, no forests, no man, no beast, 
—all snow. Even the neighbors’ 
houses and barns are mostly cover- 
ed with snow, and the distant spire 
of the old Orthodox Church is ab- 
solutely invisible. It is indeed a 
veritable universe of snow, framed 
by the sapphire splendor of a cloud- 
less firmament. 

Presently a sound reaches. the 
ear. The clock of the old Ortho- 
dox Church is announcing the 
hour of nine, but its voice is muf- 
fled and faint. Nevertheless, it 
proclaims that mechanical life still 
exists in the outer world. A little 
later, and the telephone rings. 
Shortly afterwards the merry, wel- 
come bells of a laboring sleigh are 
heard, and the scrapings of a snow- 
shovel, clearing the front walk. At 
last a neighbor passes by, strug- 
gling on foot through the drifts, 
leaving behind him huge footprints 
in the snow-heaped roadway. Little 
by little, human life awakens out- 
of-doors, and friends “drop in” to 
discuss the great storm and the 
few incidents which have happen- 
ed while it was raging. We go out 
of doors, to breath in deeply the 
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cold, pure, wholesome air. How de- 
licious it is, almost as delicious as 
a draught of cool, sparkling water 
drawn from a well, on some sultry 
day in summer. All is white and 
blue, all is bright and beautiful, all 
is fair and pure. We gaze upon 
the snow-bound landscape as “up- 
on a world unknown,” and upon un- 
familiar surroundings where we be- 
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hold, “No cloud above, no earth be- 
low,—a universe of sky and snow!” 

And, after the sun sets and gloam- 
ing has departed, wh. night has 
come, we again go out ot doors, and 
are entranced by the spectral splen- 
dor around us. Such splendor and 
scene have been incomparably des- 
cribed by the poet Whittier: 





“The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 

Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 

To make the coldness visible.” 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


By Mabel Cornelia Matson 


Twenty Christmas wreaths in a verdant row 
Only one who fashioned them could love them so. 


Prince’s pine and bitter sweet, charming wreaths are 


these 


And the pungent graceful juniper is sure to please 
The rings of wandering ground pine are beautiful to see 
And the feathery gray green hemlock curving gracefully. 


But, oh, the wilful holly, as it round the circle bent 
Pricking and protesting, every separate inch, it went. 
All glossy green with scarlet nests it shines among the 


rest. 


Did the bleedng fingers help to make it lovliest? 


Twenty Christmas wreaths in a verdant row 
Only one who fashioned them could love them so. 











EDITORIALS 


Mr. Brookes More, whose gen- 
erous offer of prizes for the best 
poems printed in Contemporary 
Verse during 1920 has aroused so 
much interest, pays the Granite 
Monthly the compliment of making 
it his medium for a similar compe- 
tition in the year 1921; so that we 
are able to announce an_ honor- 
arium of fifty dollars to be award- 
ed the most meritorious piece of 
verse appearing in the next twelve 
issues of this publication. 

We are honored further in the 
acceptance of invitations to act as 
judges by Miss’ Katharine Lee 
Bates, Mr. William S. B. Braith- 
waite and Governor John H. Bart- 
lett. Miss Bates, professor of 
English at Wellesley College, 1s 
widely known as author, editor and 
educator. Mr. 3raithwaite is 
America’s best anthologist and a 
critic of the highest and fairest 
standards. Governor Bartlett's 
“Victory Song,” inspired by the 
World War, recalled to some of us 
the promise shown by his poetical 
contributions to college publications 
during his Dartmouth days; and 
though he has since found little 
time to woo the muse, he is emi- 
nently qualified to act with Miss 
Bates and Mr. Braithwaite in this 
pleasant duty. 

The donor of this and similar 
prizes, Mr. More, has himself found 
time, amid large business interests 
to write and publish a few volumes 
of poems which have been praised 
highly by the critics. He believes 
in verse as a medium of self-expres- 
sion and of spiritual interpretation, 
as well as of word painting, emo- 


tional appeal and the historical re- 
cord of the balladist. His worthy 
motive in offering these prizes for 
poetry is to stimulate interest in 
American verse among those who 
write it and those who read it. It 
is needless to say that. the Granite 
Monthly takes pleasure in_ being 
privileged to co-operate with him 
in this endeavor to some slight ex- 
tent. 


The failure of the people of New 
Hampshire to ratify any of the 
amendments to the constitution 
submitted to them on November 2, 
is to be regretted. Some of the 
proposed changes would have been 
of little practical effect save to rid 
the constitution of dead wood, but 
others were of immediate and con- 
siderable importance and their de- 
feat is an injury to the progress and 
welfare of the state. Some of the 
delegates to the convention took 
pains to inform the people of their 
towns as to what the amendments 
meant and why they. should be 
ratified. Where this was done the 
effect was noticeable in the vote 
cast. If it had been done to a much 
larger extent the $60,000 which the 
convention cost the state might not 
have been money wasted. The 
state press, including this magazine, 
might have done more to call the 
attention of the voters to the ballot 
containing the amendments and 
thus help to secure an expression 
of opinion from more than the 48% 
of the total vote recorded which 
settled the fate of these important 
matters. 








ABSENT 
By Anabel C. Andrews, 


I hate the little grass-grown path! 
[ hate it more each day. 

It should be brown, and flinty hard; 

But the restless feet that kept it so 
Are miles on miles away. 

They tread today the golden sands 
Of the Pacific shore, 

But the Granite State is calling— 

By her rocks, her hills, her lanes—she 
Is calling evermore. 

Her children wander far from her, 
She calls them to their home; 

No skies so fair: no sun so bright: 

No land can ever be as dear, 
No matter where they roam. 

He hears the call and will answer, 
With swift and eager feet; 
When lilacs bloom in the garden— 

When robins nest in the elms; 
When Spring and Summer meet. 
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A New ENGLAND ROMANCE. The 
story of Ephraim and Mary Jane 


Peabody (1807-1892). Told by 
their Sons. With _ illustrations. 
Pp. 164. Boards, $2. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Abbot—with the one “t’— 
homestead at Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire, is shown in miniature upon 
the cover of one of the most delight- 
ful books that the present publish- 
ing season has brought us; and 
there is thus indicated a connection 
with this state which has interest- 
ing elaboration in the first chapter, 
describing the childhood, youth and 
early manhood of Ephraim Peabody, 
born in Wilton, March 22nd, 1907; 
how he fitted at Phillips Exeter, 
under his mother’s cousin, Ben- 
jamin Abbot, for Bowdoin, where 
he eraduated in 1823; and how he 
became a Unitarian missionary in 
what was then the West, at Cin- 
cinnati. The rest of the book nar. 
rates how he made what seemed, 
for him, the strangest of marriages 
by winning the hand of beautiful 
Mary Jane Derby, Salem _ heiress 
and child of luxury; how, together 
they faced the hard life of the fron- 
tier until his health was broken, 
then returned to New England: to 
spend happily the last few years of 
his brief life, at New Bedford, and 
in the pulpit of ancient 
Chapel, Boston. The distinguished 
architect, Robert Swain Peabody, 
left at his death in 1917 two manu- 
script volumes in which he had 
told the story and collected the cor- 
respondence of his, ancestors and 
members of his family. A part of 
this material has been used by his 
brother, Professor Francis G. Pea- 
body of Harvard, in this book, with 
equal perfection of taste and style, 
to picture the true “New England 
romance” of his father and mother. 
The result is an absorbing love 


King’s © 


story; an inspiring chronicle of 
courage and consecration; a valu- 
able historical record; and a, filial 
duty as fittingly performed as our 
literature can show. It is hard to 
speak with restraint of work so 
good in conception and in execu- 
tion. 


HOMESPUN AND GoLp. By Alice 
Brown. Pp. 301. Cloth, $2. 
New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 


Miss Alice Brown, native of New 
Hampshire, is unsurpassed among 
living American writers in the art 
of the short story, and in this 
volume she is at her best. Of the 
fifteen brief tales which make up 
its contents each one is a gem, not 
alone a true and loving picture of 
the homespun surface of New Eng- 
land rural life, but a sympathetic 
perception and interpretation of the 
hearts of pure gold that this skill- 
ed searcher for literary precious 
metals has found so often in our 
grey and grave Yankeeland. Most 
of the stories here collected have 
been printed in various magazines, 
some as far back as 1908. It is 
good to have them brought together 
for our renewed pleasure, and the 
book as it stands seems to us 
stronger proof ofits author’s high 
rank in literaturé than any other 
of her recently published works. 

What Aunt Nabby Strong did 
with her wedding ring; how Mary 
Felicia got her engagement ring; 
how Alonzo Street wooed and won 
Alma Fellows with an = antique 
bureau; in short, how love finds a 
way into the loneliest New England 
farmhouse and the most icebound 
New England heart, Miss Brown 
tells with the pure sentiment and 
artistic restraint that alone are 
suited to this type of romance. She 
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knows the native men and women 
of rural New England better than 
they know themselves. 


BRITE AND Farr. By Henry A. 
Shute. Illustrated by Worth 
Brehm. Pp. 274. Cloth, $1.90. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book 


Corporation. 


“The Real Diary of a Real Boy” 
was and is one of the funniest books 
ever published. We never have 
seen a normal person who was such 
a non-conductor of humor as to be 
able to resist its laughter-producing 
current. “The things they didn’t 
dass print” in previous editions of 
Plupy Shute’s youthful autobio- 
graphy, including, especially, the 
exploits of “the Terrible 3,” now 
have found a censor they could 
pass; and, after introducing a new 
element into the pages of Good 
Housekeeping, the woman’s maga- 
zine, now appear within book cov- 
ers and are given the advertising 
publicity they deserve; also, some 
good pictures by Worth Brehm. 
The humor of “Brite and Fair’ is 
universal. It is not necessary to 
have been in Exeter or to have read 
the News-Letter in order to appreci- 
ate it. But without doubt we New 
Hampshire folks get some addition- 
al pleasure out of its pages through 
having known in the flesh ‘“Gen- 
eral Mastin” and some of the other 
worthies who are minor characters 
on the comedy stage of which Plupy 
and Beany and Pewt occupy the 
front center most of the time. 
Whether the church picnic or the 
town fair or the midnight fire is the 
subject of the funniest chapter it 
is hard to decide, but there will be 
unanimous agreement with Plupy’s 
final verdict that for a boy in Exe- 
ter with a father and mother and 
sisters and chums like his “it is fun 
to be alive.” 
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MASTERS OF THE GUILD. 
Lamprey. 


By L. 
Illustrated by Flor- 
ence Choate and Elizabeth Cur- 


tis. Pp., 240. Cloth, $2. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 


One of the most successful books 
for young people published last 
year was “In the Days of the Guild” 
written by Miss Lunette Lamprey 
of Concord and put out in attractive 
style by Stokes. It achieved the 
somewhat unusual distinction of 
meeting with equal approval on the 
part of parents, teachers and libra- 
rians, and the boys and girls under 
their charge. This was due in 
part to Miss Lamprey’s very read- 
able style in both prose and verse, 
in part to the enticing make-up of 
the book and in part to the fact 
that it was something new about 


- something old; English history told 


us by the woodcarver’s apprentice, 
the goldsmith’s son, the shoemaker’s 
boy, and so on. 

All those who enjoyed “In the 
Days of the Guild” will be glad to 
know of the appearance this win- 
ter of a second book from the au- 
thor’s pen, “Masters of the Guild,” 
taking us in the manner of its pre- 
decessor into the Europe of the 
Middle Ages, and making us see 
how the people lived, what they 
wrought and how and why, their 
adventures and their sports, their 
religion and their romances. It is 
good to know all these people from 
the brave, young Sir Gaultier to 
Dickon, the smith, and while the 
publishers say that like its com- 
panion the book is designed és- 
pecially for young people from 12 
to 18, we believe that in many 
households every member will be 
numbered among its _ interested 
readers. 

It is unusual to find in a “juve- 
nile” book such verse as Miss Lam- 
prey’s “Galley Song,” to mention 
just one of the uniformly good 
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poems which accompany each 
chapter of “Masters of the Guild.” 


HEART OF NEw ENGLAND. By Ab- 
bie Farwell Brown. Pp. 144. 
Boards, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 


Abbie Farwell Brown was born 
in the heart of the city of Boston, 
under the shadow of the state 
house, and lives upon 


+ nadcea eas a narrow city street 
That clambers with a will 
Between two ragged cliffs of brick 
Upon a windy hill.” 


But she comes of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, ancestry and in this 
book of poems she sings with rare 
charm of how 


The Hampton marshes to the sea 

Stretch out a colored tapestry; 

A woven, iridescent gleam. 

Patterned with many a sea-filled stream, 
Where dips the heron silently. 


Above the Hampton meadows soar 
Wisps of a quaint, forgotten lore, 
Wild legends of another day, 

Sea-born and salty, like the spray 
Flung from the great tusks of the boar. 


And as I wander down the street 

Of Hampton Town with loitering feet, 
A fragrance breathes from gardens old, 
Drawn from the centuries of mould, 
Thyme, bleeding-heart, and _ bitter-sweet. 


The ghosts of lovely ladies rise 

With terror in their haunted eyes; 
Witches and redskins, soldiers grim; 
Pirates and Puritan—oath and hymn— 
All in a web whose thread I share. 


The Hampton pines these legends know, 
And gossip them in whispers low. 
They spin an eerie charm that twines 
About the lovely Place of Pines, 

To blood that throbs from long ago. 


“The Rock of Liberty: A Pilgrim 
Ode, 1620-1920,” is the long poem 
of the book, some of the others 
deal particularly with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and practically all breathe 
the Pilgrim spirit. 

Some were inspired by the war, 
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including “Three Gclden Stars,” 
in memory of three Radcliffe col- 
lege girls who died abroad. One 
of them, Lucy N. Fletcher ’10, was 
of Concord, New Hampshire, but 
as Miss Brown writes 


We ete a Briton born and Island bred, 

Chose for America to serve, and bless 

Our wounded with her strength and stead- 
fastness. 

She sleeps in France among her Yankee 
dead.” 


The tasteful little book is well 
named, for in its pages Miss Brown 


reaches and interprets the “heart 

of New England.” 

BiinD. By Ernest Poole. Pp., 
416. Cloth, $2. New York: 


The MacMillan Company. 


“This meandering book of mine 
is only a string of memories,” writes 
Ernest Poole, as Lawrence Carring- 
ton Hart, along about the middle 
of his latest novel; and he has writ- 
ten his own review thereby. But 
the “string of memories” are the 
most interesting that any man of 
our generation could have and they 
are set down with the purposeful 
art and labor of one of our most 
sincere writers. They are of life 
on a New England homestead; of 
undergraduate days at Yale; of 
newspaper work and play writing 
and “seeing life,” all kinds of life, 
in New York; of Germany in the 
first years of the war, of Russia in 
its last years; of the great war rid- 
dle that seems as far as ever from 
an answer. In writing of Poole and 
his work one always harks back to 
his magnificient debut in “The Har- 
bor”; and truth to tell, there is not 
in “Blind”’—there could not be 
from its nature—that splendid ir- 
resistable progress to an inevitable 
end, like the rising of the tide, in 
“The Harbor.” But “Blind” gives 
us the best idea we have received 
thus far from any war fiction of 
how the world has been twisted . 
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and torn and how very far it is to- Hampshire in large degree, and his 
day from being mended and healed. adopted state appreciates and _ is 
As one of our mountain fo'ks fora proud of the high purpose and 


considerable portion of every year, standards of his work and his art. 
Mr. Poole belongs, we feel, to New 





THE MORNING COMETH 


By Fanny Runnells Poole. 


I treasure not the vague, portentous words, 
Night comes alike to all. 
Remembering the joyous lilt of birds, 
And the rathe dewiness the dawning: girds, we ly 
Wherefore not say: To all =! ty 
Cometh the Morn? 


Yet we would not dethrone thee, blissful Night, 
Whose benediction beams; 
We, who have known thy stars, know thee aright, 
Soother of sorrow, hallower of light, 
Mother of sweetest dreams! 


For every one his mood. I do not doubt 
As true a bard was there 

Who sang, “Into the night go all,” as, out 

Of brimming heart, one gave th’ inspiring shout, 
“*Tis always morn some where!” 


3ut if I found myself in regions drear, 
Companionless, forgot, 

Voices of morning I would choose to hear, 

See rich mid-day, nor link with darkling fear 
Man’s immemorial lot. 


Life’s promise unfulfilled, should we meet Death, 
Dear Heart, we need not grope, 
But greet the utmost wonder with glad breathy 
Though brave deeds fail, we yet may challenge Death 
With that undying Hope: 
Cometh the Morn. 
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— 


DR. HENRY W. BOUTWELL. 


Henry Winslow Boutwell, M. D., one 
of the foremost physicians and _ best 
known public men in New Hampshire, 


died suddenly at his home in Manchester, 
November 3. He was born in Lynde- 
borough, August 2, 1848, the son of Rod- 
ney C. and Nancy J. (Barnes) Boutwell, 
and as a_ boy attended Francestown 
Academy. Coming to Manchester, he 


engaged in business as a druggist and at 
the same time studied medicine with Drs. 
George A. Crosby and W. W. Wilkins. 
Entering the Harvard Medical School, he 
graduated in 1882, and from that date has 
been a highly successful practitioner. 
For many years he was surgeon to the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company and 
president of the medical staff of the 
Sacred Heart Hospital. 

In public life he was equally prominent 
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his service to the state including all 
branches of its government. He was a 
member of the House of Representatives 
at the sessions of 1917 and 1919; a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention of 
1902; member of the State.Senate of 1907, 
and the chairman of its judiciary com- 
mittee, an unusual honor for one not a 
lawyer; member of the executive council 
of Governor Henry B. Quinby in 1909-10; 
surgeon general on the staff of Governor 
N. J. Bachelder, 1903-4; member of the 
board of trustees of the state industrial 
school for several years and of the board 
of trustees of state institutions during its 
existence. In all these capacities Doctor 
Boutwell did valuable work for the state 
and his ability was appreciated especially 
by those who were associated with him 
most closely. He was a staunch Repub- 
Ican and on the night before his death 
had listened with evident pleasure to the 
election returns received’ at the Derry- 
field Club, of which he was a member. 

Doctor Boutwell was active and hon- 
ored in Masonry, being a member of the 
various bodies of the order in Manchester, 
of the New Hampshire Consistory, and 


of Bektash Temple of the Mystic Shrine. - 


He attended the Franklin Street Congre- 
ational church and its pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Burton W. Lockhart, in conducting the 
funeral service, spoke of his devotion to 
his profession, his instinct for service and 
his “powerful and noble prejudices in 
favor of personal liberty and responsi- 
bility.” “I have always found him a true 
friend,’ continued Doctor Lockhart, “with 
a fine, old-fashioned chivalry and _ con- 
quering geniality. Kindliness lay at the 
reot of his strong will. Something sweet 
and child-like, incomparably good, was 
the core of his nature.” 

Doctor Boutwell married, first, Clara L. 
Gerrish, who died in 1894, leaving a 
daughter, Edith, who is the widow of 
Selwyn B, Clark of Worcester, Mass., 
and the mother of Elizabeth Boutwell 
Clark, born May 4, 1906. Doctor Bout- 
well is survived by his second wife, who 
was Miss Mary Stanton, a native of Sand- 
wich, and by three brothers, George S., 
Roland H., and Roswell, all of Brookline, 
Mass. and’ one sister Mrs. A. J. Haw- 
thorne of Paris, France, with several 
nephews and nieces. 


DR. JOHN R. HAM. 


John Randolph Ham, M. D., promi- 
nent physician of Dover and well known 
student of local history, died at the 
home of his daughter in Palmer, Mass., 


October 31. He was born in Dover, 
October 23, 1842, a lineal descendant of 
William Ham, who came from England 
and settled in Exeter in 1646. He studi- 
ed medicine with Dover physicians and 
at the Harvard and Bowdoin’ medical 
schools, graduating from the latter. in 
1866. Meanwhile he had served in the 
United States Army as surgeon of the 
115th Colored Iniantry. For more than 
40 years he practised his profession in 
Dover and at Malabar, Florida. He was 
a member of local and state medical so- 
cieties, serving as president and secretary 
of the Strafford society. He was for 
many years county coroner and had serv- 
ed on the city school board, He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity and for 





—— 
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THE LATE Dr, J. R. Ham 


a long time senior deacon of the First 
Parish Congregational church in Dover. 
Doctor Ham wrote much upon historical 
and professional subjects and contributed 
to the New England Register a genealogy 
of the Ham family. He married Emily 
Caroline Hersey, daughter of Gen. George 
W. Hersey of Wolfeboro. She died in 
1909 and Doctor Ham is survived by two 
daughters, Miss Emily F. Ham of Palmer, 
Mass., and Mrs. W. H. Foster of St. 
Albans Vt., a brother, ‘Dr. Edward B.: 
Ham of York Beach, Me., and a sister, 
Miss Charlotte Abigail Ham, of Dover. 











-_ 
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MRS. MARILLA M. RICKER. 


Mrs. Marilla Marks Young Ricker, 
one of New Hampshire’s abiest and most 
widely known women, died at Dover, 
November 13. She was born in New 
Durham, March 18, 1840, the daughter of 
Jonathan B. and Hannah D. (Stevens) 
Young, and attended Colby Academy at 
Néw London. She married John Ricker 
of Madbury, who died in 1868, and after 
his death she spent several years abroad. 


She was a Republican in politics and her 
offer in 1910 to become the candidate of 
the party for governor attracted much at- 
tention. She was a Free Thinker and 
had written much, including four pub- 
lished volumes, in support of that doc- 
trine. “An early § abolitionist, pioneer 
suffragist, and ardent disciple of Paine 
and Ingersoll, she has travelled widely 
and spoken and written much and force- 
fully in advocacy of her principles.” 





THE LATE Mrs. MArRILLA M. RICKER 


Returning to this country, she took up 
the study of law at Washington, D. C., 
and was admitted to the bar in 1882, tak- 
ing the examination with 18 men, all of 
whom she outranked. She was admitted 
in 1890 to the New Hampshire bar, being 
its first woman member, and in 1891 to 
practice before the supreme court of 
the United States. She. was a _ pioneer 
worker and speaker for woman suffrage 
and for years made it her custom to pay 
her taxes at Dover under protest and with 
the demand that she be allowed to vote. 


HOWARD A. DODGE. 


Howard A. Dodge, veteran Concord 
business man, who died in that city Octo- 
ber 25, was born in Lempster 77 years 
ago; the son of Amos and _ Emily 
(Everett) Dodge. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Tilton, Concord High 
School and Eastman’s Business College 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and during most 
of his life engaged in the hardware trade. 
He was the last surviving member of the 
original board of trustees of the Loan and 
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Trust Savings Bank and was for many 
years, until his death, a trustee of the 
Centennal Home for the Aged. He was 
the senior deacon of the South Congre- 
gational church and an untiring worker 
in all of its activities. In politics a 
staunch Republican, he was the colleague 
of the late Senator Wiilliam E. Chandler 
from Ward Five, Concord, in the Legis- 
lature of 1881, and had been president of 
the common council and a member of the 
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of White Mountain lodge, I. O. O. F.,, 
and of Capital Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Mr, Dodge married, October 18, 
1870, Fannie E. Webster of Concord, by 
whom he is survived, with their daughter, 
Frances, two brothers, George A. W. 
Dodge of Washington, D. C., and Kirk W. 
Dodge of Hyde Park, Mass., and three 
sisters, Mrs. Mary E. Reed of Concord, 
Mrs. E. R. Warner of Jackson, Mich., 
and Mrs. George A. Fernald of Winches- 


board of alderman. He was a member ter, Mass. 





A METEOR HEADSTONE 


By P. R. Bugbee 


Out of ethereal regions unknown, 
A stellar wanderer seeks a home. 
A flash in the sky, a fleeting light, 
And there falls to earth a meteorite. 


Geologist what .world came it from? 


Will earth ever have a stony storm? 
Astronomer figure o’er Earth’s curve, 
Will it ever from its orbit swerve? 


Found by a teacher in pastures green, 

Now by his loved-one’s grave it is seen 
’Neath shrubbery, in sunshines and rain, 
The meteor’s marks,—two dates and a name. 


Note:—Proiessor Charles H. Hitchcock, for ten years State Geologist of New 
Hampshire 1868-1878, on the death of his wife in 1892, marked her grave with a 
large meteoric stone. 





